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FitzGerald cruised a good deal in the summer of
1867; but his definite rambles grew fewer; he came
to love his fireside and his own lonely leisurely ways
more and more. "I run home like a beaten dog,"
he said, speaking of his brief visits to other parts of
England.

It was at this time that FitzGerald, walking briskly
with Posh in Woodbridge Thoroughfare, saw a female
form drawing near and a glove being removed. "It's
my wife!" said FitzGerald in a tone of tremulous
excitement. They met, exchanged looks, held out
their hands, but FitzGerald's courage failed at the
last moment, and withdrawing his hand he said:
"Come along, Posh," and stalked away.

From this time dates FitzGerald's close friendship
with Mr. Aldis Wright, his biographer and editor;
the occasion being that Dr. Thompson, the Master of
Trinity, expressed a wish to have FitzGerald's works
in the University Library, and it fell to Mr. Aldis
Wright to carry out the desire.

In 1868 came out the second edition of the Omar. At
this time FitzGerald was also occupied in a task, which
to him was a perpetual delight, of rescuing racy terms
of local or nautical origin from obscurity. He seems
to have had that peculiar pleasure in the outward physi-
ognomy of words, words with old and far-off traditions,
or words that grew, as it were, out of the soil, expres-
sive, racy, vernacular phrases. He used to send them
to the East Anglian. Many of them were drawn from
the talk of Posh, and FitzGerald, with the sensitive
feeling, so characteristic of him, which led him to
credit others with his own sensibilities, carefully con-
cealed from Posh that he made any public use of these
words. One day, however, he handed Posh by mistake
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 me," said FitzGerald, "is this: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